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he had done less, and certainly was less heard of than might have been   CHAP.
XX
anticipated. Probably such a verdict would not seriously disturb Mr. v___^1__>
Chamberlain's equanimity. He is probably one of the men who knows ^T*4
how to wait, and is content to pursue his course in patient tranquillity.
... As to the speeches which Mr. Chamberlain delivered during the
session they were both excellent and fully equal to the important occa-
sions. Mr. Chamberlain states an extreme Radical principle with the
tone of a man formulating an axiom which at once commands universal
assent; and severe home-thrusts are delivered in the face of the enemy
as though something was being said which if anything was of a com-
plimentary character. Mr. Gladstone was not at his best in the Transvaal
debate, and so a comparison between him and Mr. Chamberlain on that
occasion is not fair; but it was curious to observe how the one man was
irritated by the enemy while the President of the Board of Trade,
though quite as aggressive, and almost as rudely interrupted, proceeded
calmly in his way with his cold, clear voice as icily regular as though
he were delivering a lecture.1
His more resonant defence of retrocession had been made
already in his Birmingham address of June 7:
"It is not difficult to be wise after the event. It is not difficult
to see now that we did wrong" [in not reversing annexation
earlier]. "I franHy admit that we made a mistake. . . . We are
a great and powerful nation. What is the use of being great and
powerful if we are afraid to admit an error when we are con-
scious of it? Shame is not in the confession of a mistake. Shame
lies only in persistency in wilful wrongdoing.... I appeal to the
impartial public opinion of Europe and of America, which has
approved of the action of the Government in preferring justice
to revenge and the best interests of South Africa to the vain
pursuit of military glory."
This was the frank and the right way of speaking out for those
who believed that peace and righteousness had kissed each
other in South Africa, but it was not Gladstone's way. With
amusing perseverance in self-justification he writes at once:
I have read with pleasure what you say of the Transvaal, yet am not
prepared, for myself, to concede that we made a mistake in not advising
a revocation of the annexation when we came in.2
1 T. P. O'Connor, Gladstone's House * Gladstone to Chamberlain, June
of Commons, pp. 214, 215.                   8, 1881.